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course the O. E. Fitela of Beowulf 879 and 889, 
where, as might have been expected in an in- 
terpolated passage, Sigemund, the father of 
the Sigfried of the saga, is confused with his 
son. 

Arminius' wife is called by Strabo Thusnelda. 
This is no German name, but it seems to point 
to a name ending in -hilde ; Sigfried's wives 
were Brunhild and Crimhild. Arminius' 
father was Sigemerus ; Sigemerus's was Sige- 
mund. 

Of course it is not claimed that this partial 
correspondence is proof, but it may encourage 
us to consider the question of the places where 
the chief events of their lives took place. 

The Places. Arminius, as we know, was 
a Westphalian, or at any rate from the right 
bank of the Rhine ; but where did Sigfried 
come from ? The answer comes from a rather 
unlikely looking source. A certain Norseman, 
Nicholas, wrote a guide book for pilgrims to 
the Holy Land, when I do not know, but he died 
in 1 159. In this book, published in ' Symbolse 
ad Geographiam Medii yEvi, Kopenhagen, 
1821,' he says "Thence,", i. e. from Pader- 
born, "are four days' journey to Mayence ; 
between is a village called Horus. Another 
is called Kiliandr, and there is the Gnitaheath 
where Sigurd killed Fafnir. " Horus is the old 
Horohus on the Diemel. Kiliandr is Kaldern 
on the Lahn, an old name for which is Calan- 
tra. Here then the Germans placed Sigfried. 
The Norse Edda calls him Hunskr, not, as one 
might suppose, the Hun, (for how could such a 
name be given him as an honorable epithet by 
the Germans?) but the Hun. This, however, 
was the name of a tribe that originally occu- 
pied this very region in the valleys of the 
Diemel and the Lahn, and has left traces of 
itself in many names of places, hills, and 
streams. There is the river Hauna, the town 
Hunfeld, the village Hunhahn, two castles 
Hunburg and two Hiinenburg, two Hii- 
nischeburg, a Hiineburg, and several others 
(See Vilmar's Idiotikon von Kurhessen, Mar- 
burg und Leipzig, 1883, p. 178). The saga 
there is in complete accord with the history 
as to the place of their birth. Whether there 
is any possibility of identifying the slaying of 
Fafnir with the defeat of Varus in the Teuto- 
burgerwald I will not examine at present. It 



will be better to consider the general course 
of their lives and see what points of accord 
can be found there. 

Their Lives. While Arminius was still an 
infant his father died. Sigfried was in the 
older Saga a posthumous child, and in the 
later Saga his father plays no part. Arminius 
spent his boyhood in Italy; Sigfried away 
from home with Mime, each learning the art 
that was to make them famous, and each 
giving little promise in boyhood of future 
greatness. After Arminius had defeated the 
Romans he married the person whom, for lack 
of a better name, we must call Thusnelda. 
He carried her away by force from her father 
Segestus, and when her father had afterward 
recovered her and guarded her in his castle, 
Arminius endeavored to take it by storm. 
Sigfried, after killing the dragon, took as it 
were by force Brunhild from the fiery " Shield- 
burg." 

Crimhild may stand for Arminius' second 
wife ; and as she was the innocent cause of 
domestic strife and Sigfried's treacherous 
murder, so Arminius was killed by his relations 
as the result of family quarrels and mutual 
jealousies. 

Each died young, in the flower of youthful 
promise. Arminius was but thirty-seven. 
We shall hardly reckon the Sigfried of the 
saga as so old. Each left one son. Arminius 
died in exile in Italy ; Sigfried in a foreign land, 
at Etzel's court. 

The serious difficulty remains. How can 
the chief event of Arminius' life, one mightsay 
of German history, be passed over in silence? 
Why do we hear nothing of Varus ? But 
while this question waits for an answer we 
may at least say that the connection between 
Arminius and Sigfried is as close as that 
between the Dietrich of the Saga and the 
historic Theodoric of Verona. 



Benj. W. Wells. 



Jena, Germany. 



CL, GL> TI, DL IN ENGLISH PRO- 
NUN CI A TION. 

In Notes vol. II, No. 8 (pp. 222 f.), Prof. 
Tolman called attention to the pronunciation 
of initial cl and gl as tl and dl in English 
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words. This observation is by no means a 
new one. In his large Dictionary, edition 1828, 
Webster states that cl is to be pronounced //. 
As we do not have this edition at hand we 
quote the following passage from Marsh's 
Lectures on the English Language, 5th 
edition p. 350. "An extraordinary instance 
of this confusion (c and t) occurs in the re- 
marks on pronunciation prefixed to the 
edition of Webster's large Dictionary, printed 
in 1828. In that essay, the lexicographer 
whose most conspicuous defects were certain- 
ly not those of the ear, after having devoted a 
lifetime to the study of English orthoepy and 
etymology, informs the student that the 
letters cl answering to £/are pronounced as if 
written //; clear, clean, are pronounced Hear, 
tlean. Gl is pronounced dl; glory is pro- 
nounced dlory." Webster certainly went 
too far in his statement and seems to have 
silently acknowledged it by the omission in 
the later edition. For the following physiolog- 
ical explanation, proving the possibility of a 
change from cl to tl, we cannot claim any 
originality, but shall try to show of how 
frequent occurrence this phenomenon is in 
different languages. 

The different t sounds, from the interdental 
to the cerebral, have in common that the 
closure is formed through the tip of the 
tongue, while the k is produced at the root 
of the tongue. That the forward t closure 
is substituted for the velar, is constantly 
observed with children whose powers of 
articulation are imperfectly developed, even 
in words without consonantal combinations, 
and was already mentioned by Quintilian I, 
xi, 5. The language of the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands is said to lack a distinction 
between t and k. Protestant missionaries 
write regularly k, while the French put it 
down as t. Of what character this peculiar 
sound is, I have not been able to find out. 
Byrne (Principles of structure of language I, 
223) describes it as "a mere catch in the 
throat." We shall, I think, hardly be able to 
pronounce this sound where the t and k 
articulations have blended, without a parasitic 
j after it. 

If the t is immediately followed by sounds 
for the utterance of which the middle part of 



the tongue has to be raised towards the roof 
of the mouth, the closure is of course apt to 
be affected by it, and to come nearer the back 
part of the tongue, while in the case of the 
k, the velar closure advances in the same 
manner towards the hard palate. This is the 
case with palatal vowels, and with /, r, n ; they 
account for the change of t> c as well as of 
c> t. In Swedish, k before palatal vowels is 
pronounced as tj, e. g. kit (cuneus), kyss 
(osculum)=//?/, tjyss ; this corresponds exact- 
ly to Low German dialectic pronunciation, for 
instance in the province of Westpreussen, 
where kind sounds like tjint, kien (taeda)=//'z£, 
kiste=tjist, etc. Rask teaches the pronuncia- 
tion tsh, — tshil, etc., which would have an 
analogy in English chest, child, etc. Swedish 
books show different spelling ; kccder, kjceder 
tjceder (Cf. Grimm D. Gr. I, 2 535). Thus we 
shall have to explain Greek r representing an 
Indo-Europ. velar explosive=Lat. qu ; e. g. 
ri'=quid. (Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss § 427). 
Modern Greek (Tsaconian dialect) changes t 
before palatal vowels to k, e. g. xi/n,i t — tiiic^ ; 
jivvr) — ni.it) etc. (Cf. Foy, Lautsystem der 
Griech. Yulgarsprache, pp. 7 and 8). The low- 
er population of French Canada is said to 
pronounce mHier, moitie' as me'kier, moikie ; 
the same peculiarity we find in France : 
amiquiS — amitie, quicn — Hen (Paris), pouqui — 
porter (Luneville). In Southern France the 
contrary is the case : intiUer — inquiHer (Cf. 
Schuchardt, Vocalismus I, 159) In Mussaffia's 
Beitrage z. Kunde A. nordit. Mundarten im 
XV. Jahrh. p. 34, s. v. bissestro, I find the 
German schaltjahr as schalkjar. Vulgar 
Latin shows as early as the beginning of the 
second century A. D. the interchange of ci 
and ti, though first mentioned by Servius ; 
their parallel development in the Romance 
languages has been the object of several 
masterly essays. 

If an /follows a /the explosion is invariably 
lateral, the dental / in this combination can- 
not be pronounced without a svarabhaktic 
vowel. The contact is broken at the edges of 
the middle portion of the tongue, strictly 
speaking only on one side, thus coming very 
near the k closure. The anticipation of the 
/position of the tongue in uttering kl results 
in the coincidence of // and cl; thus the vis 
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minima will cause clean to be pronounced as 
tlean, class as tlass. Neither German nor 
English has any word beginning with 11, but 
there are word-combinations of frequent oc- 
currence — and here a negligent pronunciation 
is most liable to take place — that bring k and 
/ into close connection ; thus it may be diffi- 
cult for Englishmen to distinguish between at 
least and ac least, (Cf. Vietor, Elementeder 
Phon. 1884, p. 143). In German velar and dental 
articulation are so strongly kept apart that 
we shall hardly find any illustration of this 
change, yet it may occur in dialects. Sievers 
mentions that people in Saxony pronounce 
glauben as damn or clom with their ina- 
bility to distinguish between voiced and voice- 
less explosives, and very often Horn. (Grund- 
ziige der Phon. p. 160). I find the pronunciation 
of t=k attributed to the dialect of Cologne. 

In Latin these inconvenient combinations 
are apt to be simplified by loss of initial t or c. 
lalus — tuli — tXt/toS; lam en turn — clamare, lib- 
tint — xXibccvoi, with which we might compare 
French lapin if we can connect it with clapir. 
There is, however, in Latin a tendency to 
velar articulation; the suffix -tlo changes to 
do, e. g. exando — t$txvr\<£ ; Modern Greek 
shows the same change izayxXiXao, etc. 
Lucian writes rXijua for xXrjfia. Roman 
grammarians warn against the pronunciation 
of // as d: " Stlataris sine c littera scriben- 
dum est," "vitulus non viclus," "capitulum 
non capiclum," " vetulus non veclus." The 
Roman public, however, cared little for such 
injunctions ; all Romance languages developed 
words of this class from d forms. Vetulus 
— vetlus — veclus. It. vecchio, yedo (Giacomo 
da Verona), vedre (Bescape), Sp. viejo, Prov. 
vielh, Roum. vecliu and vechiu, Fr. vieil ; It. 
schioppare {scloppus, stloppus) It. fischiare 
{fistulare) R. R. indegier (intelligere) clavau 
(tabulatum); situla — It. secchia, Sp. Prov. 
selha, Fr. settle, to which we can add mod. 
Greek 6ixXa; Prov. usclar (ustulare), asda 
(astula) etc. (Cf. Diez Gram. d. r. Spr. 4th 
ed. I. 210 pp.) East Lad. forms a remarkable 
exception : tla-me — clamare, dlaca — glades. 
(Cf. . Schuchardt, Voc. III. 83). Bavarian 
klufe-tlufe, dluva (Greden), klauben-tlupi 
(Greden), kloster-tloster, etc. (Cf. Gartner, 
Raetor. Gram.) 

The phonetic affinity of tl and d and their 



corresponding voiced sounds is so strong that 
we may look for a language in which the 
change tl>cl, dl>gl has become a law. This 
we find in Lithuanian and Lettic ; e. g. Lett. 
segli, Engl, saddle (Cf. Brugmann, ibid. §377 
and 378). 

A following r ought to have a similar force, 
so much the more as r and I often interchange, 
e. g. arbor, arbrS-albero. Theoretically the 
velar r will be apt to change t>c, the dental r, 
c>t. There are, however, very few illustra- 
tions, as Sp. Port, crema — Fr. trema, vincere 
O. Fr. veintre. Tr=cr is a peculiarity of 
African Latin. But this is sufficient to prove 
that the etymon of craindre — tremere corre- 
sponds to the laws of sound. 

In modern English k before n is no more 
pronounced. Marsh dates this loss back to the 
time "soon after the Norman conquest;" 
(ibid. p. 351) it was, however, retained during 
the seventeenth century, g was lost earlier. 
Skeat (Principles of Engl. Et. p. 358) remarks : 
"The difficulty of sounding k and g before n 
has led to their total suppression in mod. 
Engl." I am inclined to think that kn went 
through the stage of tn before being complete- 
ly dropped — a weak explosion takes place 
through the nose as the n position of the 
tongue closes the regular passage, as in rotten, 
pronounced rottn. 

That the English language has a tendency 
to dentalization, is beyond doubt. The pe- 
culiar nature of the English I brings it more in 
relation with tl than in any other tongue. 
Sweet remarks : " English t not only in nature 
(before a palatal) but also generally (as in net) 
is often formed not only by the point, but also 
the fiat of the tongue just behind the point, it 
has therefore an approximately palatal charac- 
ter." A few English words substitute/ for k, 
mentioned by Skeat, Princ. E. Et. § 329, where 
he also quotes the words: " I ast your par- 
don " from Martin Chuzzlewit ch. XXV. (k be- 
fore J) \ 

How far this pronunciation has spread here 
in America may be worth while recording. I 
hope that the establishment of the phonetic 
section in the Modern Language Association 
will be a new stimulus to investigations of this 
kind. 

H. Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 
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